ol other faculties, to whom he read on Jtthetonc. The specialists could not forgive their colleague for dabbling in aesthetics and philosophy, though they were still quite willing to acknowledge his philological abilities. When Nietzsche sent up the continuation of his " Morentinische Traktat," Ritschl was much pleased that "he had now returned to the old familiar channels " ; another critic also counselled him to turn his back on music and philosophy, and return to his proper calling, in order to do something as good as he had done before. Flach, a philologist of some importance, attributed to Nietzsche " great sagacity," although disputing the result of Nietzsche's Suidas* researches.
In Nietzsche was still to be found the best of philologists. He even entertained the daring plan of writing a " History of Greek Culture/' of which "The Birth of Tragedy" was to be the first part. The labour of ten years was to complete the gigantic work. He outlined a scheme for all his university lectures in such a way that they might be of use to him for his work as preparatory researches. But the "History of Greek Culture" was never to be written.
Slowly Nietzsche discovered the philosopher within himself. The philologist disappeared into the background. The philosophical instinct of Nietzsche was too strong to be chained to the treadmill of a profession. Indomitable, in defiance of circumstances, it steered towards a predestined goal. Nothing could stop this instinct. Even the old idols, Wagner and Schopenhauer, were soon forsaken, after they had fulfilled their educational mission.
" The Birth of Tragedy," which idolised and glorified his friend Wagner, having been written and published, Nietzsche began, even then, almost imperceptibly, to undergo a great change in his attitude towards him. The period of self-surrendering devotion drew towards its close, although in 1876 the old affection and the enthusiasm of the aesthete again celebrated a triumph in the book "Wagner in